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1 

INTRODUCTION 

The US-led bombing campaign in Afghanistan triggered by 
the events of September 11 was not the beginning of tur¬ 
moil in Afghanistan. The country had been devastated by 
24 years of civil war and three consecutive years of 
drought. The situation in Afghanistan rarely made news in 
Western countries. In part this was because Western media 
found it hard to cover and, in part, because Afghanistan 
seemed too remote for many people in the West to care 
about it. Few people knew, for instance, that Afghanistan 
had a higher number of refugees outside of its borders than 
any other country - 6.2 million people. 1 

Even before the civil was, Afghanistan has a long history 
of internal strife due its geographical and ethnic fragmenta¬ 
tion. For more than a century, Islamic movements, commu¬ 
nists and tribal warlords (mujahideen) have struggled for 
control of a nation that is geographically and ethnically 
fragmented. 

Afghanistan is a mountainous landlocked country in South 
West Asia. It is bound by Pakistan to the east and south, 

Iran to the west, Turkmenistan to the northwest, Uzbekistan 
and Tajikistan to the north and China to the northeast. The 
country is divided from southeast to northwest by the Hindu 
Kush and Pamir Mountain ranges. Afghanistan has a conti¬ 
nental dry climate with large differences between day and 
night temperatures as well as quick seasonal transitions. 

Afghanistan is still largely a tribal society, divided into 
many tribes, clans and smaller groups. Considerable varia¬ 
tion in the types of terrain, and obstacles imposed by high 
mountains and deserts, account for the country’s marked 
ethnic and cultural differences. 

Muslims comprise 99 per cent of the population of Af¬ 
ghanistan, approximately 75 - 80 per cent of them Sunni 
Muslim and the remainder Shiite followers. 

The exact population figures for Afghanistan are virtually 
unknown. There has been no effective census of the coun¬ 
try. Years of war means that there is no government infra 
structure really capable of conducting one. All population 
figures are estimates. 

The Pashtuns are the largest ethnic group constituting some 
40 - 55% of the population of Afghanistan. They are pre¬ 
dominantly Sunni Muslims and live mainly in the centre, 
south and east of the country. 

The Tajiks are the second largest groups and are some 20 - 
30%. Their language is Farsi (Persian). Most of them are 
Sunni Muslims, but a small number of Shiite Muslim Tajiks 
are also found in the West of the country (around and in the 
city of Herat), and in Kabul. 

The Hazaras, the third largest group, comprise perhaps 
20% of the population. 

Other minor ethnic groups are the Uzbeks, Aimaks, Turk¬ 
mens, Nuristanis and Qisilbashes. They are ethnically and 


linguistically Turkic. Other Afghan Turkic groups include 
the Kypchak, Kazakh, Wakhi and Kirghiz. 
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THE HAZARA PEOPLE 

Most Hazaras live in Afghanistan’s rugged central moun¬ 
tainous core of approximately 50,000 square kilometres is 
known as the Hazarajat (or Hazarestan), Land of the Hazara. 
Others live in Badakhshan, and, following Kabul’s cam¬ 
paigns against them in the late nineteenth century; some 
settled in western Turkestan, in JauzJan and Badghis prov¬ 
inces. 

The Hazarajat consists of valleys, towering rugged moun¬ 
tains, cold winters, beautiful scenery, and raging rivers. 

The majority of the Hazaras live in this region but, due to 
war and segregation by the successive Afghan governments, 
some of the Hazara people live in cities throughout Af¬ 
ghanistan. In recent times the destruction of villages and 
crops caused by the civil war has forced many Hazaras to 
live in near by countries Iran and Pakistan. 

The Hazaras see themselves as the indigenous people of the 
region. They believe that the Buddha statues carved into 
cliffs in Bamiyan and other artefacts prove this fact. Their 
facial features were originally similar to those of Hazara 
people - prior to the destruction of their faces in the 19 cen¬ 
tury and their total destruction by the Taliban more recently. 

The majority of the Hazara people live a peaceful life in 
villages. 

The population of the Hazara tribe is estimated to be be¬ 
tween 4 and 6 million. 

The Hazaras are famous for their proverbs upon which their 
music and poetry is based. Hazaragi poetry and music is 
mainly folkloric and has been passed down by generations. 

Hazaragi (Ha-zar-ra-gee) is the language of the Hazaras 
and is a Farsi dialect. Hazaragi is a mixed dialect composed 
of mainly Farsi (80%), Mongolian (10%), and Turkish 
(10%) words. 


3 Pronged Persecution 

Persecution of the Hazara people did not begin with the 
coming of the Taliban. It has had a very long history. 
Whilst all ethnic groups in Afghanistan want social justice 
and political participation. It is even more essential for the 
Hazara people. For them justice would mean an end to a 
century of ethnic, linguistic and religious discrimination - 
no other group has suffered the three -pronged assault suf¬ 
fered by the Hazara and Shiite community. 

They Hazaras have been subjected to all kinds of persecu¬ 
tion. They have been derived of their traditional lands, have 
been sold as slaves and have not had access to the same 
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services available to the majority of the population. 

They have been taunted by derogatory terms such as 
Hazara-e-mushkur (mice-eating Hazaras), bini puchuq (flat- 
nose), khar-e-barkash (load-carrying donkey), javoli (porter 
- insult suggesting “the only job for Hazara is to carry 
things for others”), etc. 


Religious, Ethnic & Linguistic Persecution 

The majority of Hazara people are Shiite Muslim. 

Shiite (Shi’ite, Shi’a or Shia) Muslims make up about 12 % 
of the world’s one billion Muslims. They are regarded as 
dangerous heretics by some orthodox Sunni Muslims. 2 

Shiite believers are concentrated in Iran, Lebanon and Iraq, 
where they form the majority. In Pakistan and Afghanistan 
they are a marginalised, widely disliked minority. 

75 - 80 % percent of Afghanis belong to the Sunni Muslim 
group. The Shia Muslim group is predominant amongst 
Hazaras in the Hazarajat, as well as a handful of Pashtun 
tribes, a few Tajik clans and some Heratis. 3 There are also 
a small number of Hazaras who are Sunni Muslim. 

The U.S. Department of State’s report on Religious Free¬ 
dom in 2000 4 said: 

“Relations between the different branches of Islam in the 
country are problematic. Historically, the minority Shiites 
faced discrimination from the majority Sunni population. 
Most Shiites Muslims are members of the Hazara ethnic 
group, which traditionally has been segregated from the 
rest of society. 

The country's history contains many instances of conflict 
between the Hazaras and other Afghans. These conflicts 
often have had economic and political roots but regularly 
have acquired sectarian dimensions. ” 

“In particular, persecution by the Taliban of the Hazara 
ethnic group, which is predominantly Shiite Muslim, re¬ 
flected great religious intolerance . the religion of 

the Hazaras apparently was a significant factor leading to 
their persecution. ” 


“Reliable data on the country's population is not available. 
However, informed sources estimate that 85 percent of the 
population are Sunni Muslim; most of the remaining 15 



Barmyan Buddha Statue—Now Destroyed by Taliban 


percent are Shiite. The Hazara ethnic group is predomi¬ 
nantly Shiite. 

Shiites are among the most economically disadvantaged 
persons in the country. The Shiite minority want a national 
government that would give them equal rights as citizens. ” 

“In the recent past, the mass killings of the mainly Shiite 
Hazaras by the Taliban in recently occupied territories in 
the north in particular, constituted a serious abuse. Al¬ 
though the conflict between the Hazaras and the Taliban is 
political and military as well as religious, and it is not pos- 



Moharram Gathering—Otherway Centre, Adelaide 
South Australia 


sible to state with certainty that the Taliban engaged in its 
campaign of persecution against the Shiite solely because of 
their religious beliefs, the religion of the Hazaras appar¬ 
ently was a significant factor leading to their persecution. 

3 

THE 19TH CENTURY 

Hazarajat and the Hazaras were a semi independent part of 
Afghanistan until the early 19th century. 

This area was only fully assimilated into Afghanistan in the 
1890s by Kabul’s Amir Abdur Rahman in a series of mili¬ 
tary campaigns. 
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Abdur Rahman 


Abdur Rahman 
came to power 
ini880 as the Amir 
of Kabul. Initially 
his pressure against 
the Hazaras was po¬ 
litical and financial, 
but as they resisted 
he resorted to op¬ 
pression and vio¬ 
lence. This in turn 
led to uprisings by 
the Hazaras. 

The policies of Rah¬ 
man were inhuman. 


Hazara folklore abounds with tales of towers of Hazara 
skulls erected by Rahman. 

The process included the unjust treatment of Hazaras by 
Afghan commanders and soldiers, exorbitant and numerous 
unwarranted taxes, assaults on Hazara women, the massacre 
of innocent people, the looting and pillaging of homes, en¬ 
slavement of Hazara children, women and men, abuse of 
religious and social leaders, religious discrimination against 
Shiites and the replacement of Shiite Mullas (priests) with 
their Sunni counterparts. 5 By sending Sunni clerics to 
every village in Hazarajat Rahman forced the Shiite 
Hazaras to attend Sunni mosques and abandon Shiism. 

Rahman defeated the Hazara tribes one by one, occupied 
the whole Hazarajat and incorporated it into the Afghan 
state in 1893. 

Prior to this time the Hazara community was made up of 
landed (feudal) nobility, peasants and artisans. Relation¬ 
ships between the ruling and the ruled social classes were 
based on ownership of the means of production (animals, 
land and water). 

Hazara resistance to Rahman’s integration was ruthlessly 
crushed. After the fighting was over, hundreds of members 
of the Hazara ruling castes, the mirs and the sayeds were 
picked up by the Kabul forces and disappeared. 


In 1919 Habibullah was assassinated, and 
succeeded by his son Amanullah Khan. In 
1923 he changed his title from “Amir” to 
“Shah” or King. 


Habibullah 


little changed. 


He also introduced a new constitution 
which abolished slavery and granted 
equality to every citizen of the country. In 
theory this made Hazaras equal to all other 
nationalities of Afghanistan but in practice 
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THE MONARCHY 

Amanullah tried to modernize Afghanistan based on a Euro¬ 
pean model of development. 

Whilst Amanullah was not as ruthless as his grandfather and 
more liberal, he was just as committed to the ethno-centric 
process of “Pashtunization” of Afghanistan. 

In 1929 Amanullah was overthrown by Habibullah 
Kalakani. 


"Let it be known to all the respectable Mullahs and preach¬ 
ers authorised to say prayers on Friday in the mosques that 
the infidels, namely, the Shias [Shiites], who, at the instiga¬ 
tion of those devils, the priests, have thought fit to abuse the 
Khalifas, are also living in Afghanistan . 

If their infidelity is due to their ignorance, they ought to 
grasp the true facts of a true religion. After this they will 
remain happy, but if they persist in their false faith, they 
should all be put to death, and their property confiscated in 
accordance with the divine doctrine and the precepts of the 
Prophet .” 7 



In 1901 Abdur Rahman died and his son Habibullah suc¬ 
ceeded him. This slowed steps toward 
modernization 


It is suggested that 60% of the Hazara population was 
wiped out by Abdur Rahman. 

In 1894, Amir Abdur Rahman issued an edict granting 
rights over the fertile pasturelands in the region to the pash- 
tun nomad tribe, the kochis, who had helped the Amir to 
conquer the area. For 90 years the kochis exercised these 
rights in their annual migration. 

Ultimately some of the kochi set themselves up as landlord 
and their pashtun style mud fortresses, now in ruins, still 
dot the Hazarajat countryside. 

Rahman partitioned Hazarajat into three provinces to elimi¬ 
nate the Hazara's sense of unity and independence. 

He described the Shiites as “infidels”. Shiites “have been 
victimized socially and deprived of their natural and human 
rights because they are Shiites.” 6 

The following is a translation of a letter addressed to the 
Sunni Mullahs and preachers of Afghanistan in 1892: 


After nine months Habibullah was captured by General Mu¬ 
hammad Nadir Shah and executed. Although Nadir prom¬ 
ised that he would restore Amanullah to the throne later he 
declared himself the new king. He held power until his as¬ 
sassination in 1933. 

Nadir's government appointed Pashtun administrators to 
Hazarajat and promoted the Pashtu language and culture in 
the Hazarajat. Promotion of Hazara 
culture and history were forbidden. 

Policies were designed to expunge 
historical names associated with 
Hazaras from state archives. 

Nadir ordered the murder, imprison¬ 
ment and harassment of Hazara and 
Shiite intellectuals and leading figures. 

Although Hazaras were conscripted 
into the army and employed in civil 
service departments, they were not 



Amanullah 
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promoted beyond the rank of colonels 
in the army and directors in public 
offices. 


This process effectively debilitated 
Hazara authority. He also worked to 
deprive them of their fundamental 
rights. Pashtun nomads were again 
allowed to gradually occupy Hazara 
lands. 


During the next 50 years the same 
policy was pursued by his successors, 
Nadir Shah and Zahir Shah. They 
were carried out in the most discrimi¬ 
natory and doctrinaire manner . 8 


The implications for Hazara people during the rest of the 
century were substantial economic, political and cultural 
underdevelopment, engendering cruel social isolation and 
deprivation . 9 

The persecution of the Hazaras throughout the period of 
the monarchy was no less destructive and brutal than that 
experienced in the 1890’s. The period of the monarchy 
witnessed the “continuous and systematic suppression of 
Hazaras at the hands of those in power.” 10 

In 1933 a young Hazara, Abdul Khaliq, assassinated Nadir. 



His son, Muhammad Zahir Shah, retaliated by cruelly tor¬ 
turing Abdul Khaliq to death. Khaliq was subjected to a 
horrendous death by torture. 11 


Zahir Shah was to rule for 40 years. 
His uncles served as prime ministers 
and advisors until 1953. 


The Kabul government pursued poli¬ 
cies aimed at further Pashtunization of 
every aspect of life in the country. 
Hazaras rebelled. The standing army 
crushed the rebellion and well-known 
Hazara leaders were arrested and exe¬ 
cuted. 


Zahir Shah i n 1953 General Mohammed Daoud 
Khan, the king’s nephew, became 
prime minister. He turned to the Soviet Union for economic 
and military assistance and introduced a number of social 
reforms. 


In the late 1950s Hazaras again organized an armed insur¬ 
rection in opposition to the imposition of heavy taxes. The 
state pacified the resistance by repealing taxes levied on the 
Hazaras and imprisoned the leaders of the rebellion. 

To eliminate Hazaras ethnic identity and consolidate Pash¬ 
tun domination, the policy of Pashtunization of every aspect 
of non-Pashtun ethnic communities continued. 


These policies forced many Hazaras to conceal their iden¬ 
tity when they were trying to obtain state identification 
cards. 


The Hazarajat was again partitioned into provinces: Bami- 
yan, Ghazni, Ghor, Uruzgan and Wardak. This was an at¬ 
tempt to marginalize the Hazaras. They region was also 


deprived of international aid allocated for its development. 

Modernization and capitalist development, which began in 
the immediate post World War II period, neither put an end 
to the country’s economic underdevelopment in general, nor 
did it benefit the Hazarajat. 

Hazaras continued to take subservient jobs as porters, la¬ 
bourers and butlers. When modem educational institutions 
were established a limited number of Hazaras were enrolled 
in schools. 

They were not promoted to high positions in the state. It is 
estimated that only a very low percentage of Shiites were 
enrolled in Afghanistan’s high schools. 

Institutions of higher education were expanded in the 1950s 
and 1960s. The students who attended these institutions 
were mainly from upper class families of the Sunnis. Al¬ 
though a limited number of Shiites were admitted to col¬ 
leges they were not able to secure employment within gov¬ 
ernment. 

In 1963, at the insistence of Zahir Shah, Daoud Khan was 
forced to resign as prime minister and a year later a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy introduced. This lead to political polari¬ 
sation and power struggles. 

This progressive movement for the restoration of democ¬ 
racy and a constitutional monarchy caused a liberalisation 
of state polices. A few individual Hazara were appointed to 
cabinet posts. This, however, did little to help the situation 
of Hazaras generally. 

The liberal policies pursued by the state led to the emer¬ 
gence of various political movements amongst the Hazara 
people. 

When drought struck the remote and mountainous central 
Afghanistan of Hazarajat in the early 1970, it is estimated 
that 50,000-100,000 people starved to death because emer¬ 
gency supplies were never sent or were unable to get 
through. 

There was little improvement for the Hazara during the 
period of the monarchy. They were virtually captive in 
their own country. Persecution and discrimination was 
openly practiced against them; they had little or no legal 
rights and were effectively second class citizens. 

From the late 1800’s right through to the 1990’s nothing 
changed for the Hazara! 

The Pashtun “Kuchi” continued to use their pasturelands. 

Until the 1970’s the killing of Hazaras was considered by 
some Sunni Pashtun teachers as a means of ensuring entry 
to Paradise. This was taken literally by many and caused 
the deaths of Hazara people. 

In the Hazarajat itself there were no roads, no schools, no 
clinics nor any other basic facilities. 

Taxation was always there, high and unjust. The taxes were 
generally aimed at encouraging the Hazara to sell their land 
for the settlement of Pashtun Kuchi. 
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The Hazara were deprived of a just representation on the 
National Council and any involvement in the development 
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of their areas. 

The whole period of the monarchy was characterised by an 
isolationist policy toward Hazara people. This resulted in 
economic, social and cultural underdevelopment and the 
loss of the major source of agricultural produce for the 
whole country. 
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THE REPUBLIC 

In 1973, with unrest over a stagnant 
economy, Mohammed Daoud Khan, 
the king's nephew, seized power 
while the king was away on vacation 
in Italy. The king stayed in Italy. A 
republican government was created 
with Khan as the first president of 
Afghanistan. 

Daoud tried to play off the USSR 
against Western powers. His style alienated left-wing fac¬ 
tions who joined forces against him. 

Between 1973 and 1978 a few more schools were built in 
the Hazarajat (only a handful had existed prior to this time). 
Discrimination, however, continued. 

In 1978 Daoud was overthrown and killed in a coup by 
leftist People's Democratic Party. This party’s Khalq and 
Parcham factions fell out, leading to purging or exile of 
most Parcham leaders. 

At the same time, conservative Islamic and ethnic leaders 
who objected to social changes begin armed revolt in coun¬ 
tryside. 

The establishment of a pro-Soviet government in Afghani¬ 
stan in April 1978 and its Soviet-style modernization pro¬ 
grams antagonized people throughout the country and 
caused them to oppose the regime. 

In March 1979 Hazara people rallied behind their tribal 
chiefs and launched a major offensive against government 
installations. They were armed with sickles, knives and 
clubs but still overpowered the military. On 1 May 1979 
approximately 4,000 people organized a rebellion in Bami- 
yan. By the summer of 1979 almost all parts of the Hazara¬ 
jat had been liberated. 

Hazaras remained defiant of the Kabul regime but were 
lacking both the organization and strategic planning needed 
to coordinate and sustain their struggle. In September 1979 
an assembly of 1,200 people took place in Panjaw district, 
Bamiyan. 



SOVIET 

OCCUPATION 

In December 1979 Soviet 
forces occupied Afghanistan. 

In 1980 Babrak Karmal, leader 
of the People's Democratic 
Party Parcham faction was 
installed as ruler, backed by Soviet troops. 



Anti-regime resistance intensified with various mujahideen 
groups fighting Soviet forces. The USA, Pakistan, China, 
Iran and Saudi Arabia supplied money and arms. 

Hazaras intensified their struggle against the Soviet army 
and its puppet government. 

Hazaras in Kabul defied the Kabul regime and demonstrated 
their opposition by organizing an uprising in February 1980, 
known as the insurrection of She-e-Hoot (the third day of 
the 12th month of Hoot in the Arabic calendar). 


Ideological differences amongst the Hazara, coupled with 
clashes of personality among their leadership, continued to 
prevent the formation of a single party, which could guide 
the Hazaras struggle. 

Since the Soviet occupation there have been millions of 
Afghani refugees in Iran and Pakistan the majority of whom 
are Hazara or Shiite (Tajiks and some Pashtu). These people 
have no place in those countries and have been frightened to 
return to Afghanistan. 

In the 1980s the Hazara movement was fragmented and 
divided on questions concerning the future of Hazaras and 
the Hazarajat. The different Hazara parties clashed with one 
another. 


Hazara leaders convened a grand meeting in Punjab, Bami¬ 
yan in 1988 to discuss the prospects for uniting the resis¬ 
tance movement. The meeting resulted in the establishment 
of Hizb-e-Wahdat (Party of Unity). 


Soviet Withdrawal 

After the Soviet troop withdrawal 
on 15 February 1989 the Pakistan- 
based Islamic parties convened a 
Shura in order to lay the foundation 
for an interim government in oppo¬ 
sition to the national reconciliation 
policies of the Soviet-backed gov¬ 
ernment of Najibullah. 
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RABBANI 1992- 
MUJAHIDEEN 


In 1992 the United Nations- 
sponsored negotiation for a political 
settlement led to the resignation of 
Najibullah and the transfer of power 
to the AIG's president Sebghatullah 
Mojaddadi, and his successor Burhanuddin Rabbani. 


Rabbani 


To eliminate his potential adversaries on 7 June 1992 Rab¬ 
bani launched a military offensive on Hizb-e-Wahdaf s mili¬ 
tary bases and Hazaras residential areas resulting in the 
deaths of 100 of people. Some were tortured then summa¬ 
rily executed them. 


Prior to his re-election, Rabbani convened a grand assem¬ 
bly to choose the next president—a loya jirga. On 2 Janu¬ 
ary 1993 Rabbani was chosen for a second term as presi¬ 
dent. Five parties out of nine boycotted the assembly, ac¬ 
cusing Rabbani of vote fixing and bribery. They opposed 
and intermittently fought with the Rabbani government. 
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THE 1990'S 


To consolidate its power base the 
nominal government of Rabbani 
resorted to colonial politics, pitting 
one ethnic community against the other. 

This policy is evident in a letter, which Defence Minister 
Ahmad Shah Masood issued to Ahmed Fahim, chief of the 
state intelligence department, authorizing him to fuel the 
flames of racial hatred among the Hazaras and Pushtuns. A 
translation of the letter reads: 



“Considering the progress of your work, you are instructed 
to authorize every department of the National Security to 
intensify the war between Hizb-e-Wahdat and Hizb-e- 
Harakat on the basis of ethnic cleansing between Hazaras 
and Pushtuns to the extent that its effects must incite hostili¬ 
ties among inhabitants of central and northern parts ofAf¬ 
ghanistan either in the form of Shiite and Sunni differences 
or as hostilities between the Hazaras and Pushtuns which 
would be a sufficient ground for preoccupation for further 
military fronts. ” 

The Kabul government launched an attack on the Hazara 
community in the summer of 1994. By extracting coerced 
confessions from a number of Hazara men, women and 
children the state publicly condemned Hazaras as saboteurs. 
In March 1995 the Kabul government and its allies 
launched another military assault on the Hazaras in areas in 
Kart-e-Seh, Kabul. According to Amnesty International: 


This was apparently in retaliation for bomb attacks on Ka¬ 
bul allegedly by the forces of Hizb-e-Wahdat and the Tali¬ 
ban. Hizb-e-Wahdat defences had broken, their positions 
had been abandoned and according to all reports, there 
were no signs of military resistance. Nevertheless, the 
troops opened fire on the defenceless population. 

On 12 March President Rabbani 1 s soldiers reportedly ram¬ 
paged through Kart-e-She, looting houses, killing and beat¬ 
ing unarmed civilians and raping Hazara women. One fam¬ 
ily interviewed by a foreign journalist said President Rab¬ 
bani’s soldiers had told them they wanted to drink the 
Hazaras ’ blood. Medical workers in the area confirmed at 
the time at least six incidents of rape and two attempted 



_ Mazari & Hizb-e-Wahdat Soldiers _ 

rapes, but believed the actual number was much higher. 
Scores of prisoners from the Hazara ethic group were been 
beaten for a long periods in the Qala-e-Haider Khan deten¬ 
tion centre in Paghman province. The prisoners included 
women who had reportedly been abducted by the group’s 
guards in order to be sold into prostitution or to be given as 
gifts to financial supporters. 

In the early 1990s Hazara leadership emerged in the person 
of Abdul Ali Mazari. 

He was the first political leader to speak up for and on be¬ 
half of a unified Hazara and Shi’ite political party, putting 
their case to the UN and the international community. He 
achieved an unprecedented degree of popularity among the 
Hazara and Shi’ite community, which called him babah 
(father). After his death his body was carried by the people 
all the way from Ghazni to Bamiyan on foot.’ 12 

Mazari’s most significant achievement was in bringing to¬ 
gether in his person and in a modem organization all three 
strands of leadership: ethnic, religious and political. After 
many years of struggle against suspicion and mistmst, Ma¬ 
zari succeeded to bring together the many sections, forces 
and classes within Hazara and Shi’ite society, and to repre¬ 
sent a unified people nationally, regionally and internation¬ 
ally. 

Mazari signed an agreement with the Taliban leadership 
soon after their emergence on the political scene in Af¬ 
ghanistan in 1993, but a few days later was captured and 
met a brutal. His death in the spring of 1995 also marked 
the end of a fateful phase in Hazara political development 
and history. 
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Resistance 1992-95 

The Hazaras had come to inhabit most parts of Kabul by 
1992. According to some estimates, the Hazaras made up 
one half of Kabul’s entire population at the time of Najibul- 
lah’s downfall (around 3 million), the largest concentration 
of Hazaras anywhere in the country. 

For this reason, in the aftermath of seizure of power by the 
Mujahideen, more than half of Kabul was in the hands of 
the Hazaras. 

At this stage, Hizb-e Wahdat found itself involved in con¬ 
secutive battles against the forces of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, to safeguard its control over its sections of the city 
and to protect West Kabul's Hazara and Shi’ite civilian 
population. Between May 1992 and March 1995, West Ka¬ 
bul was the scene of twenty-seven battles in all, making 
this part of Kabul the country's main battle field. 

Hizb-e Wahdat's opposed the Mujahideen Interim Govern¬ 
ment because it had been excluded from it. The Interim 
Government plan had been drawn up in Peshawar by the 
Mujahideen groups based there and led by Sayyaf. Not only 
had Hizb-e Wahdat not been present in the decision-- 
making process, yet again the plan had completely ignored 
the fate of the Shi’ite and Hazara population, in effect deny¬ 
ing their very existence in Afghanistan. 

The battles were thus between the various factions of the 
Interim Government on the one hand, and Hizb-e Wahdat 
on the other. Thus, West Kabul's inhabitants found them¬ 
selves bombarded aerially from all directions, and engaged 
in ground battles also from different directions. The strug¬ 
gle put up by the Hizb-e Wahdat and its forces for the de¬ 
fence of the rights of the Hazara and Shi’ite community 
came to be known as the 'resistance of West Kabul'. 

This resistance began in May 1992 and ended in defeat in 
March 1995. 


Afshar Massacre 

One of the civil war's most horrific moments occurred on 
11 February 1993, in the Afshar district of West Kabul, 
where hundreds of its Hazara residents were massacred by 
government forces, under the direct order of President Rab- 
bani and his chief commander, Massoud. 

The Afshar district lies at the foot of the Afshar mountains 
and covers a wide area in West Kabul. The district is also 
the site of Kabul Polytechnic and the Institute of Social 
Sciences, chosen by the Hizb-e Wabdat leadership as its 
headquarters upon its arrival in the city, because of its per¬ 
ceived shielded position between the Kafir and Afshar 
mountains. 

At one o'clock on the morning of 11 February, while the 
inhabitants of Afshar lay asleep in their beds, the Institute 
of Social Sciences was attacked from three sides: from the 
west by Sayyas Ittebad-e Islami forces, and from the north 
and south, by Rabbani's forces, helped by traitors from 
within the Party, who had already been bought off. Faced 
with such an offensive, Hizb-e Wahdat retreated from its 


positions in the district. Following this withdrawal, forces 
loyal to Sayyaf and Ahmad Shah Massoud raided the area. 

For the next twenty-four hours they killed, raped, set fire to 
homes, and took young boys and girls as captives. By the 
time the news was broadcast in Kabul and internationally 
the following day, some 1,000 people were estimated to 
have been killed or to have disappeared. One year later, 
when parts of the district were retaken by Hizb-e Wahdat 
forces, several mass graves were unearthed containing a 
further fifty-eight bodies. 

Human Rights Watch reported that civilians had their 
throats slit and leg or arm cut off. 

The massacre was condemned by regional neighbours and 
international human rights organizations. Today, Afshar 
remains a ghost district, its surviving inhabitants having fled 
in the aftermath of the massacre. Its legacy, however, re¬ 
mains very much in the hearts and minds of the Shi’ite and 
Hazara population, further fuelling ethno-religious conflict. 


The Fall of West Kabul (March 1995) 

The previously little known group, the Taliban, which 
swept through much of Afghanistan's southern and eastern 
provinces in 1994, reached the outskirts of Kabul in Febru¬ 
ary 1995. Given their proximity to the centre of power, and 
their rapid advance through the country, the various politi¬ 
cal parties, including Hizb-e Wahdat, set about negotiat-ing 
with the Taliban. An agreement was reached between the 
Taliban and Hizb-e Wahdat, wherein the two agreed not to 
fight one another, so that the latter could concentrate its 
strength in its defensive against government forces. 

Consequently, following their successful defensive, on 6 
March, against the forces of Massoud who had launched 
one of their heaviest offensives against Hizb-e Wahdat, the 
Party allowed Taliban forces inside its frontlines in West 
Kabul. However, once there, the Taliban proceeded to dis¬ 
arm Hizb-e Wahdat fighters, while at the same time, prov¬ 
ing unable to defend their newly occupied positions against 
the government offensive and withdrawing. Within hours, 
government soldiers broke through Hizb-e Wahdat front¬ 
lines and entered West Kabul, for the first time since the 
Mujahideen had entered the city. West Kabul fell, ending 
three years of brave resistance by the Hazaras and Shiites. 

In their withdrawal from West Kabul, the Taliban took with 
them the leader of Hizb-e Wahdat, Mazari, and seven of his 
trusted entourage, who were all found murdered within days 
of their departure from Kabul. 

The fall of West Kabul, followed by the capture and mur¬ 
der of the leader of Hizb-e Wahdat, in effect brought to a 
rapid end a significant phase in the active presence and 
struggle of the Hazaras and Shiites in Afghanistan. 


The Taliban in Control 

The emergence of the Taliban, backed by foreign powers, 
totally redefined political boundaries and developments in 
Afghanistan. By the end of 1996 the Taliban were the most 
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powerful military and political force in Afghanistan. 

The fall of West Kabul and the lost opportunity it repre¬ 
sented had a deep effect on Hazara society. But, surpris¬ 
ingly, this proved both positive and negative. Although the 
fall represented another bitter defeat for the Hazaras, the 
existence of a unified political party and leadership this 
time around enabled the Hazaras to reorganize themselves 
quickly. The costly experiences gained has left Hazara soci¬ 
ety more aware and unified than ever before, both inside 
Afghanistan and abroad. 

Following their withdrawal from Kabul, Hizb-e Wahdat 
faced, in 1995, a year of reconstruction and reorganization. 
The first step in this direction was the election to leadership 
of the Party's number two man and spokesman under Ma- 
zari, Abdul Karim Khalill. With the loss of control over 
West Kabul, the party moved its headquarters to Hazarajat 
and reassembled in Bamiyan. 

Given the tragic outcome of that previous alliance, Hizb-e 
Wahdat opted this time to join the formation of the new 
anti-Taliban Shura-ye 'Ali-ye Difa', under the leadership of 
Abdul Rashid Dostom, leader. 

1996 saw the foundation of the University of Bamiyan in 
the heart of Hazarajat, as well as the re-opening of schools 
and the opening of new girls' schools. Extensive construc¬ 
tion projects were also carried out, building roads connect¬ 
ing Bamiyan to northern Afghanistan, in particular Mazar, 
as well as to other parts of Hazarajat. 

Also constructed were residential complexes to house re¬ 
turning Hazara refugees from Iran and those displaced from 
West Kabul; a new town constructed in Ghazni to house 
1000 families has been expanded to house 3000 families. 
Although far from satisfying the needs of a community 
numbering millions of people, these projects signalled a 
novel sense of confidence by the Hazara community, espe¬ 
cially in Hazarajat. 


9 

THE TALIBAN 
AND THE 
HAZARAS 

The ascendancy of the 
Taliban, however, marked 
the beginning of a re¬ 
newed period of persecu¬ 
tion and violence against the Hazara Shiite people. 

The Taliban were a mixture of former small-unit military 
commanders and madrash teachers. 

They came from the extreme fundamentalist group of the 
Sunni Muslims and many of them were of Pashtun ethnic¬ 
ity. Their attitude, therefore, to the Shiite Hazaras was pre¬ 
dictable. 



speaking to a crowd in a mosque after the fall of the city in 
1998: 

"... Hazara ... If you want to live along with other Afghan 
ethnic groups, you should never think of sharing and par¬ 
ticipating in the future government structure. 

Hazaras! Where are you escaping? If you jumped in to the 
air we will grasp your legs, if you enter the earth we will 
grasp your ears. 

Hazaras are not Muslim. (Editor: because they are Shiite) 
You can kill them. It is not a sin. 

Oh Hazaras! Become Muslims and pray to God like us. We 
won’t let you to go away. Every border is in our control... ” 

Kabul in 1996 

After taking control of Kabul in 1996, the Taliban commit¬ 
ted numerous human rights violations, particularly against 
the Hazaras. 

Qezelabad in September 1997 

In September 1997, the Taliban reportedly massacred 70 
ethnic Hazara civilians in Qezelabad. 

Kabul in January 1998 

There were reports of mass arrests by the Taliban in Hazara 
neighbourhoods of Kabul in January 1998. 

Mazar-I-Sharif 1998 

After capturing Mazar-i Sharif on August 8, Taliban troops 
killed scores of civilians in indiscriminate attacks, shooting 
non-combatants and suspected combatants in residential 
areas, city streets, and markets. 

In the days that followed, Taliban forces carried out a sys¬ 
tematic search for male members of the ethnic Hazara, Ta¬ 
jik, and Uzbek communities. Scores and perhaps hundreds 
of Hazara men and boys were summarily executed, while 
thousands of men from various ethnic communities were 
detained first in the city jail and then transported to other 
cities. 

Up to 8,000 civilians may have been deliberately killed in 
the city. 

Many others were killed in aerial bombardments and rocket 
attacks as they fled south of the city. There were reports that 
women and girls, 
particularly in 
certain Hazara 
neighbourhoods, 
were raped and 
abducted during 
the Taliban take¬ 
over. 


Destruction in Kabul 



More than 100 years after Abdur Rahman allowed the kill¬ 
ing of Shiite Hazara people Mullah Manon Niazi, Taliban 
Governor of Mazar-e Sharif, said the following when 
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Bamiyan 1998-99 

Residents of Bamiyan and members of the Hezb-e-Wahdat 
were tortured, beaten and killed in public. Many had their 
hands tided together as their homes were set on fire. Many 
children were burned to death and others disappeared. 

The Hazaras regained control of Bamiyan in April 1999 
following prolonged guerrilla-style warfare; however, the 
Taliban recaptured Bamiyan in May 1999 and killed Shiite 
residents 

Yakaoland May 1999 

Scores of Hazara civilians are reported to have been the 
targets of systematic killings by Taliban guards arriving in 
Yakaoland following a previous conquest in May 1999. 



1999 and 2000 

In 1999 and 2000 there were forced expulsions of ethnic 
Hazaras and Tajiks from areas controlled or conquered by 
the Taliban, as well as harassment of these minorities 
throughout Taliban controlled areas. 

Bamiyan November 2001 

In April 2002 UN officials travelled to Bamiyan province 
to investigate reports of three graves containing human bod¬ 
ies. Members of Bamiyan's Hazara community told the 
United Nations they believe the people were killed one 
month before the Taliban fled in December. 13 

10 

THE RESULTS OF TWO DECADES OF 
WAR 

Afghanistan is a country devastated by more than two dec¬ 
ades of war. The effects of this can hardly be imagined in a 
country like Australia. 


The entire framework of Afghani society has been altered. 

Nearly 2 million Afghanis were killed, the same number 
injured, more than 6 million were driven out of the country 
as refugees, and more than 2 million became internally dis¬ 
placed. 

The effects on the population generally are stunning. It is 
unlikely that any Afghani family has not been affected by 
the war. All are victims - not least the Hazara who have 
been the special focus of many of the warring groups. 

The effects upon children have been catastrophic. Children 
under 18 constitute nearly half of Afghanistan’s population 
of 22.7 million. 25 per cent of children in the country die 
before the age of five; 50 per cent of all Afghan children 
suffer from chronic malnutrition, and 66 per cent of them 
have witnessed a violent death. 

During the protracted conflict, an estimated 2 million chil¬ 
dren were refugees or internally displaced, and less than one 
third of boys and fewer than one tenth of girls participated 
in some form of primary education. Approximately, 35,000 
children have been victimized by land mines in this most 
mine-contaminated country in the world; 40 per cent of 
children living in Kabul have lost at least one parent; and in 
the same city, an estimated 50,000 street children are their 
household’s primary income earners. 14 

As well as the terrible effects upon the population of the 
country the damage to the physical infrastructure has been 
immense, especially considering that there was little to de¬ 
stroy in the first place. 

Afghanistan has been reduced to a pre-modem level of ex¬ 
istence. Its economy has collapsed. Its industries, power 
supply, transportation links and important agricultural areas 
were destroyed. 

Opium growing, heroin production, smuggling and small- 
scale agriculture were the only forms of economic activity. 
Many of these are starting again because of the present eco¬ 
nomic situation. . In 1999, the country was the source of 70 
per cent of global production of opiates, equivalent to over 
450 tonnes of heroin. This year's production could be as 
high as 200-250 tonnes. 15 

Damage from the war extends to every corner of national 
life and has had a profound 
effect upon the country. 

li 

THE FUTURE 

The major hope for the fu¬ 
ture lies in the proper estab¬ 
lishment of a legitimate gov¬ 
ernment. 

The authority of this gov¬ 
ernment will need to be 
widely accepted and it must 
be based on the entire popu¬ 
lation. It will need to be a 
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government that is not made up of Pashtuns dominating 
ethnic minorities, like the Hazara. It will also need to be a 
government that actually improves the material situation of 
the population, revitalising economic life and returning the 
country to normalcy. 

Afghanistan's warlords appear to have emerged from the 
loya jirga with greater power. 

Saman Zia-Zarifi, a senior researcher for Human Rights 
Watch, has said recently that. "Afghanistan's warlords are 

stronger today than they were.before the loya jirga 

started, short term political expediency has clearly tri¬ 
umphed over human rights." 

The cabinet named in July 2002 by Hamid Karzai, head of 
the transitional government, differs only slightly from that 
of the interim administration. 

The ethnic balance has changed slightly, with Pashtun rep¬ 
resentation increasing to just under 50 per cent, and Tajik 
representation reduced to below one third. 

The predominantly Tajik Jamiat-e Islami party holds three 
key cabinet posts while the Shi’ite Hazara party, Hizb-e 
Wahdat, gained only one seat. 

The appointment of Fazul Hadi Shinwari to the post of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court also raises serious hu¬ 
man rights concerns. Shinwari was quoted in press inter¬ 
views in January as saying that Shari ‘a punishments in¬ 
cluding stoning and amputation would be retained, albeit 
with stricter due process guarantees than under the Taliban. 
His position contradicted Karzai's assertion during a visit to 
the United States that same month that Shari'a punishments 
could only be imposed in a society in which social justice 
and freedom from hunger prevailed. 

Given the long history of discrimination against Hazara 
people, and the fact that it has been both ethnic and reli¬ 
gious based, it is not surprising that Hazara Refugees have 
doubts about the future. 

They find it hard to believe that the “War against Terror” 
could have much impact upon very ingrained ideas in high 
percentages of Afghanistan’s population. 

They are also very conscious that many of the Taliban 
fighters simply changed flags and sides as they were surren¬ 
dering. “They are still there, and their attitudes to us 
(j Hazaras ) will not have changed ....” is a fairly common 
reflection amounts Hazara Refugees. 

Hazaras are also aware that they did not fare all that well 
under the Mujahideen in the early 1990’s (cf. Afshar and 
Karteh Sahe 1993 - above). They know that much of the 
leadership of the Northern Alliance is, in fact, the Muja¬ 
hideen leadership of 10 years ago. They are also aware that 
much of the leadership of the new interim government is 
also drawn from the same group. 
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THE CURRENT SITUATION 

After the fall of the Taliban the Afghan Interim Authority 
was established on 22 December 2001. In June 2002 a loya 
jirga elected a new government for Afghanistan which will 
work toward a new constitution and elections for the whole 
country. 

As noted above the 23 year conflict has left the Afghan 
economy devastated. 

The overwhelming majority of Afghans struggle to survive 
in miserable conditions. 

They are among the poorest and hungriest in the world. 

Mass unemployment, widespread lack of purchasing power 
and lack of infrastructure and institutions undeniably makes 

Afghanistan one of the most difficult places to live on earth. 
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